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dandy, not a few exceptions. The recommendations of certain
critics are followed with implicit obedience by thousands of
readers. William Lyon Phelps and Alexander Woollcott were
credited with that miraculous Midas touch that turns every-
thing into gold. On the other hand, some critics have been
very efficient policemen, and have succeeded in driving frauds
or pretentious mediocrities from the literary field. Macaulay
disposed, without undue gentleness, of "Satan" Montgomery,
Thackeray compelled G. P. R. Jarnes to close his shop; Jules
Lemaitre extinguished Georges Ohnet. But as a rule, it seems
as though effectiveness, in criticism, were in inverse ratio to
professional qualifications. "The informal criticism of word-of-
mouth comment," which is mere irresponsible gossip and un-
reasoning vogue, is no doubt the most potent of all. Then come
the "book chats" over the radio, in women's clubs, in the more
ambitious book stores: not seldom shrewd and pleasant enough,
but, admittedly, mere chats. Absurdly, it is the reasoned opinion
of those critics who have attained national prominence that
counts least of all.

It seems to us that literature would be in a healthier state if
expert knowledge enjoyed a little more prestige and influence.
Even if we take it for granted, in good democratic orthodoxy,
that any man's opinion is as good as any other man's, still, the
man in the street has no direct access to the thousands of manu-
scripts that are produced every year. There must be a sifting,
or a series of sittings. This is inevitably the task of profes-
sionals, because it takes an amount of time that the general
public cannot possibly spare 5 these professionals have chosen
this line of work because they liked books, and knew something
about books j experience should increase their power of discrimi-
nation. These professionals do exist., and cannot be dispensed
with: they are the publishers7 readers. They are emphatically
critics, and their reports are critical essays. But, as critics, they
suffer from two disabilities. Their adverse comments on ac-
cepted manuscripts remain naturally the secret of the office:
every book that comes out for sale is heralded as a masterpiece.